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ADYOCATE OF PEACE. 



SEPTEMBER, 18 5'3. 



SPEECH OF JOHN BRIGHT, M. P. 

EXTRACTS FROM HIS SECOND SPEECH AT THE MANCHESTER CONFERENCE 

Peace Efforts ill-timed? — It is impossible to stand here, after what 
has been passing in the country, without something like a consciousness 
that many of our countrymen believe us to be in a somewhat ridiculous 
position ;" and I have no doubt that already certain instructors of the public, 
writing in barristers' chambers or editorial offices, have their pens dipped in 
ink, perhaps in gall, that they may comment upon the absurd proceedings 
of this great gathering. We are called enthusiasts, who are unable to pur- 
sue any practical object, but busy ourselves ii chasing abstract theories 
which we are never able to overtake and put into practice. Some of those 
who are accustomed to look upon our views with favor, think that in this 
matter we are scarcely harmless. I have here a portion of a paper, not a 
political paper — the Athenaum, — occupied chiefly in reviewing books, and 
in distributing among the people information upon art and science, which 
says, " We have great respect, as our readers know, for the motives of these 
zealous men, and we have pleaded long and earnestly for the principle of 
peace; but the earnestness of our conviction, that the peace doctrine is just and 
rational that war is profoundly absurd in its logic, as well as atrociously 
wicked 'in its practice, makes us anxions that its advocates shall commit no 
mistake that may discredit the doctrine they teach. We fear this is not a 
day in which to urge this lofty and august argument. Men's minds are too 
much excited, have too much cause for excitement. The time is out of 
joint. Nearly all the men in whose hearts the love of peace had grown 
into a law, are out of place. The sword is in new and more reckless hands 
than ever. It is in vain to cry ' Peace ! peace !' when there is no peace. 
Not only men will not listen, but the danger is, that under such provoca- 
tion, with temper roused, and blood at boiling heat, they will only scoff at 
the enthusiasts who persist in preaching a right thing in a wrong season." 
Now, if I wanted an argument to justify my standing on this platform to- 
night, and raising my voice in favor of peace, and of a policy that must insure 
peace, I would draw it from that paragraph which I have read to you — a 
paragraph not written by an enemy to us or our cause, but published in a 
journal which generally takes a fair view of all questions with which it 
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deals. Now, I take the liberty of assuming for myself the characler of a 
practical man. I have seen with extreme satisfaction the formation of some- 
thing like a great association, which shall for a moment leave abstract prin- 
ciples, for which the world does not appear yet ready, to bring in every 
man who will, to grapple with the great and growing evil, whatsoever be 
the principle and the ground upon which he consents to act. I shall not read 
the Sermon on the Mount to men who do not acknowledge its authority ; 
nor shall 1 insist upon my reading of the New Testament to men who take a 
different view of it; nor shall I ask the members of a church whose articles 
justify the beaiingof arms, to join in any movement founded upon what are 
called abstract Christian peace doctrines. But I will argue this question 
on the ground which our opponents admit, which, not professing Christians 
only, but Mohamedans and heathens, every man of intelligence, of com- 
mon sense and common humanity will admit ; — I will argue it upon this 
ground, that war is probably the greatest of all human calmities ; that ex- 
penditure in itself of the resources of the people is an evil; and that peace 
is the soil upon which industry, morality, intelligence and civilization, all 
prosper. 

Now, let us just view our present position with regard to this question of 
armaments and of expenditure. We had a war forty years ago nearly; 
some persons recollect many of its circumstances; most of us have read 
many of them in the histories of the period ; all of us have felt the pressure 
when the tax-gatherer has called upon us.. Now, the last war, as may be 
very conclusively learned from the history of the period, was a war created, 
as the next war will be created, if we don't take care, by exciting meaningless 
and absurd alarms among the people. There was a great conspiracy to 
frighten every man. The people, nine-teiiths of them, do not sufficiently in- 
vestigate these matters; they leave them in the hands of somebody who, per- 
chance, has a large interest contrary to that of the public. In that time, from 
the obstinate monarch who sat on ihe throne of England, to every credulous 
fool who gossiped at the corners of the street, there was a cry that it was 
necessary, not at first to prevent an invasion, but to put down some dreadful 
principles that might cross the Channel, as pestilential diseases are sup- 
posed to do. And this country was involved in a struggle the like of which 
was never known for expenditure of blood and treasure, and for the incal- 
culable and untold woes which it inflicted upon Europe and England. 

I should like to know what were the resulis of the war that ended at 
Waterloo. Was freedom established in Europe? Europe has been in 
chains ever since. Was freedom secured and established in England ? 
For forty years it stifled the cry for freedom, and prevented the carrying out 
of those measures of reform which we obtained in 1832. It landed Europe 
in tyranny not better than that which it overthrew, and it landed us in an 
amount of debt which we yet bear the burden of ; — so large is it, that the 
most enthusiastic and honorable payer of everything that he owes, has no 
notion whatever that the people ot England will ever discharge it. 

Cost or War. — Talking of the expenses, that war lasted for twenty- 
two years, and it has been calculated that not less than $5,000,000,000 were 
expended upon it by us. Now, we don't know what $5,000,000,000 is in 
amount; but there is an illustration which may help us to find it out. If you had 
an enemy at the mouth of every river in the United Kingdom, and he had 
seized remorselessly upon every ship which left all your ports, and 
harbors, and rivers for twenty years, and had confiscated all the cargoes 
and ships, it would have amounted to something like the sum which your 
lulers spent in that war. 
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If you want another illustration, — for I am sure I have derived benefit my- 
self from examining into what this sum of $5,000,000,000 means, — imagine 
the families of Great Britain to be about 4,000,000 in number. That sum 
would give to every family a comfortable dwelling-house of the value of 
$1,250. If you take the United Kingdom, and conceive there are 4,000,000 
of families of working-men, that sum would place every family in a $50 
house, and pay his rent for ever. That would be a much more comfortable 
thing to look at than what we have left of these glorious victories — tyranny 
in Europe, reform delayed and stifled in England, and an enormous debt 
for us and our posterity to pay. But now the sum of our taxes spent on past 
and present wars, amount to $140,000,000 for the debt, and this year about 
$80,000,000 for peace establishments, making altogether $220,000,000. 
Take the twenty years from 1825 to 1844. I find, on looking back to the 
returns, that the whole exports of this country during those twenty years 
did not average more than $215,000 000 per annum ; but during the whole 
of that period, or nearly so, or at the present moment, you are actually pay- 
ing every year for the debt of past wars, and our enormous expenditure 
now, as much as the whole export of all our industry to all parts 
of the world each year from 1825 to 1844 ! But come to the ex- 
penditure only. You will find, as our exports for the last two or three years 
are not much more than some $325,000,000 per annum, that under our pre- 
sent expenditure you may conceive that three ships out of four leaving our- 
ports are seized, and that marvellous sum, which we cannot imagine, or cal- 
culate, or understand, is that which we now pay every year tor wars that 
are past, and preparations for wars which we hope are not to come. 

Take another illustration. The county of Lancaster, in which we are 
now assembled, the most populous county in the United Kingdom, and pro- 
bably the most wealthy — this county, with all its lands, and buildings, and 
railroads, and rateable property of every kind, is rated at $32,500,000 per 
annum. Take it at twenty years' purchase, and you have a sum of $650,- 
000,000. Multiply that by six ; and six Lancashires, with all its land, all 
its buildings, all its railways, all its rateable propeity, were swallowed up in 
' that great and glorious war.' Take another illustration. Our expenditure at 
this moment is $80,000,000 per annum for our present armament ; take it at 
3 per cent., the value of the Government funds, and it will indicate a principal 
sum of nearly $2,700,000,000 • so that you now actually expend every 
year the interest of a sum which is equal to more than four times the whole 
value at twenty years' purchase of all the rateable property in this county, 
which carries on its surface above 2,000,000 persons. And if you will 
take the whole rateable property of England in 1847 — it was but $320,000,- 
000 — you will find that every fourth year our military armaments now, not 
the debt, but that which you are now spending, and after spending which 
you are declared to be defenceless, are actually absorbing a sum equal to the 
whole rateable property income by taxes — land and buildings of every kind 
— in every countyof England. And this is to secure peace ! 

Effect of Waterloo. — We were always told that the late Duke of 
Wellington was the saviour of this country, and that the battle of Waterloo 
secured the liberties of England, and the peace of Europe. Well, it is a 
very odd sort of security you got in 1815, which requires that you should 
pay from $50,000,000 to $80,000,000 per annum for the next forty years to 
secure it ; and at the end of the forty years the $80,000,000 is not enough, 
and those who said the peace of the country was secured, say we are utter- 
ly defenceless, and must now begin to make ourselves secure ! 



